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I'o  What  Extent  Should  Training  in  the  Senior 
High  School  be  Vocational? 

By  B.  B.  Beal 

Lincoln  High  School,  Hibbing,  Minnesota 


VOCATIONAL  subjects,  as  defined 
by  the  Federal  Board,  are  those 
subjects  and  activities  whose  control¬ 
ling  purpose  is  to  fit  for  definite  and 
useful  employment,  but  it  will  be  our 
intent  to  make  a  broader  application 
of  the  term  “vocational,”  and  include 
those  subjects  that  are  closely  related 
to  the  strictly  vocational  subjects  in 
the  commercial  curricula. 

As  the  popularity  of  vocational 
education  has  grown,  there  has  been  a 
tendency  to  increase  the  proportion 
of  time  devoted  to  this  phase  of  the 
high  school  program. 

A  questionnaire  relative  to  this 
subject  was  sent  out  to  either  high 
school  principals  or  to  heads  of  com¬ 
mercial  departments  of  eighty  repre¬ 
sentative  high  schools  situated  in 


different  parts  of  the  country.  F'ifty- 
seven  replies  were  received. 

Question  I.  What  percentage  of 
your  commercial  course  is  made  up  of 
vocational  subjects? 

Since  most  of  the  high  schools 
replying  are  arranged  upon  the  four- 
year  plan,  we  shall  consider  the  an¬ 
swers  based  upon  the  four-year  pro¬ 
gram. 

The  percentage  of  time  devoted  to 
vocational  subjects  varies  from  25  to 
75  per  cent,  with 
Schools  Average  the  mode  falling 
45%  of  Time  on  between  45  and  49 
Vocational  Sub-  per  cent.  The  size 
jects  of  the  city  or  its 

geographical  loca¬ 
tion  does  not  seem  to  be  a  determining 
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factor  in  the  amount  of  work  devoted 
to  the  vocational  program. 

The  head  of  the  commercial  de¬ 
partment  of  one  of  the  large  city 
high  schools  in  the  West  replied: 
“Many  students  here  take  the  general 
or  academic  course,  and  take  a  large 
proportion  of  electives  in  the  com¬ 
mercial  course.  They  are  frequently 
among  the  most  capable  and  satis¬ 
factory  students  we  send  out.  After 
the  Freshman  year,  it  would  work 
pretty  well  if  all  commercial  work 
were  on  an  elective  basis.” 

Question  II.  Do  you  offer  a  short 
course  for  those  who  do  not  plan  to 
( omplete  the  full  high  school  course? 

The  purpose  of  this  question,  and 
the  two  that  follow,  is  to  determine  if 
possible,  if  the  short 
Less  Than  Half  course,  which  in 
the  Schools  most  cases  is  largely 

Offer  Short  made  up  of  voca- 

Course  tional  subjects, 

meets  the  require¬ 
ments  for  commercial  training.  Twen¬ 
ty-four  schools  answered  that  a  short 
course  is  offered,  and  thirty-two  do 
not  offer  such  a  course. 

One  principal  stated:  “When  we 
introduced  commercial  work  into  our 
high  school  in  the  fall  of  1912,  we 
arranged  a  four-year  qommercial 
course,  and  a  two-year  course,  be¬ 
lieving  that  there  would  be  a  demand 
for  both  of  these  courses.  We  have 
since  found,  however,,  that  there  is 
little  advantage  in  our  city  of  35,000 
in  continuing  the  shorter  course,  and 
after  two  years  of  experimentation, 
dropped  it  entirely.” 


“blind  alley”  jobs.  Twenty-four 
answered  that  from  their  experience, 
they  had  found  that  short  course  high 
school  students  did  tend  to  get  into 
"blind  alley”  jobs,  and  six  answererl 
that  such  was  not  the  case. 

A  second  type  of  short  course,  but 
not  included  in  the  above,  is  common¬ 
ly  called  the  post- 
Postgraduate  graduate  short 
Training  Offered  course.  As  the 
in  Some  Schools  term  implies  it  is 
open  to  those  stu¬ 
dents  who  have  completed  their  high 
school  work.  It  is  not  limited  to  stu¬ 
dents  who  have  taken  commercial 
work  in  high  school,  but  is  open  to 
any  high  school  graduate,  and  often 
accepts  seniors  from  any  of  the  other 
courses.  The  Dorchester  High  School 
of  Boston,  the  East  Orange,  New 
Jersey,  High  School,  the  Madison  High 
School  of  Madison,  Wisconsin,  the 
Lewis  &  Clark  High  School  of  Spo¬ 
kane,  and  the  Broadway  High  School 
of  Seattle  are  schools  that  have 
curricula  of  this  type.  The  appear¬ 
ance  of  these  courses  gives  evidence  of 
one  of  the  more  significant  develop¬ 
ments  in  the  field  of  education.  It 
indicates  an  acceptance  of  the  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  technical  training, 
and  at  the  same  time  a  recognition  of 
the  need  of  broader  training  to  make 
technical  training  most  effective. 

Question  IV.  Do  you  consider 
four  years  of  high  school  work  desir¬ 
able,  necessary,  or  not  necessary,  to 
prepare  your  students  for  positions  in 
business? 

From  the  answers  received,  there  is 


Question  III  is  to  determine  the 


Short  Course 
Leads  to  ‘‘Blind 
.\lley”  Jobs 


nature  of  the  work 
obtained  by  short 
course  students  af¬ 
ter  leaving  school. 


and  if  they  tended  to  gravitate  toward 


little  doubt  about  the  advisability  of 


Four- Year 

Course 

Favored 


the  length  of  time  that 
should  be  devoted  to  the 
commercial  curriculum. 
Thirty-six  considered 


four  years  of  work  necessary,  and 
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eighteen  considered  four  years  of 
work  desirable.  None  answered  that 
this  amount  of  work  was  un¬ 
necessary. 

Question  Do  business  men  in 
your  city  prefer  four-year  commercial 
graduates,  or  those  who  have  had  a 
short  technical  high  school  training 
only? 

Ninety-four  per  cent  reported  that 
high  school  graduates  were  given  pref¬ 
erence.  Three 
High  School  Grad-  answered  that  it 
uates  Preferred  in  depended  more 
Business  upon  the  stu¬ 

dent  than  the 
length  of  scholastic  training. 

Question  VI  of  the  questionnaire 
asks  for  a  list  of  vocational  sub¬ 
jects  offered  to  students  in  the  com¬ 
mercial  curricula,  and  the  year  in 
which  the  subject  is  given. 

The  report  shows  that  the  courses 
in  Bookkeeping  range  from  one  to 
three  years.  Two 
Curricula  Vary  years  is  by  far  the 
in  Subjects  most  common  pe- 
Offered  riod.  More  schools 

offer  this  work  in 
the  tenth  and  eleventh  years  than  any 
other  periods,  although  thirteen  schools 
offer  Bookkeeping  in  the  ninth  year, 
and  a  like  number  in  the  twelfth 
year. 

Thirty-seven  schools,  or  seventy- 
seven  per  cent,  devote  two  years  to 
Stenography.  In  most  cases  this 
work  is  offered  in  the  last  two  years  of 
the  high  school.  In  ten  schools  the 
length  of  the  course  is  one  year,  and 
two  schools  reported  a  period  extend¬ 
ing  over  four  years. 

Typewriting  is  generally  offered  as  a 
two-year  course.  Like  Shorthand,  it 
is  usually  giv'en  in  the  last  two  years 
of  the  high  school  course,  although  it 


is  more  widely  distributed  throughout 
the  four  years. 

Commercial  Arithmetic  is  popular 
as  a  half-year  and  one-year  course. 
In  the  schools  giving  Commercial 
Arithmetic,  seventy-five  per  cent  offer 
it  in  the  ninth  year. 

Commercial  Geography  and  In¬ 
dustrial  History  appear  in  most  cases 
in  the  tenth  and  eleventh  years. 

Business  Law,  Economics,  Sales¬ 
manship,  Office  Practice,  Business 
Organization  and  Management  are 
offered  invariably  in  the  Senior  year. 

A  summary  of  the  commercial 
courses  of  the  fifty-seven  schools  re¬ 
porting  shows  that 
Most  of  Com-  nine  per  cent  of  the 
mercial  Work  vocational  work  is 
Offered  in  Last  offered  in  the  ninth 
Two  Years  year;  eighteen  per 
cent  in  the  tenth 
year;  thirty-three  per  cent  in  the 
eleventh  year;  and  forty  per  cent  in 
the  twelfth  year,  or  seventy-three 
per  cent  of  the  vocational  work  is 
given  in  the  last  two  years  of  the 
high  school. 

At  the  same  time  that  question¬ 
naires  were  sent  to  the  various  schools. 

questionnaires 
Business  Men  were  sent  to  forty- 
Questioned  Also  three  nationally 
known  business 
concerns,  representing  twenty-one  dif¬ 
ferent  kinds  of  business.  Forty-two, 
or  ninety-seven  per  cent,  replied  with 
answers  carefully  filled  out. 

Question  I.  When  employing 
young  people  for  positions  requiring 
commercial  training,  do  you  prefer 
high  school  graduates,  or  those  who 
have  had  a  short  technical  high  sqhool 
training  only  in  the  work  they  are  to 
do? 

Thirty-seven  preferred  high  school 
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graduates,  and  one  expressed  a  choice 
for  the  student  with  technical  training 
only.  Four  expressed  no  choice. 

The  employment  manager  of  one 
of  the  large  Rubber  Companies  replied: 

“In  hiring  beginners 
Qualifications  we  prefer  them  to 
Wanted  have  been  through 

high  school.  The  es¬ 
sentials  for  our  purposes  are  character, 
intelligence,  fair  penmanship  and  a 
reasonable  accuracy  with  figures. 
Given  these  qualifications,  we  have 
no  trouble  in  training  them  for  their 
positions  ” 

The  secretary  of  one  of  the  foremost 
Life  Insurance  Companies  of  the 
country  added:  “In  this  office  there 
are  about  two  thousand  clerks  em¬ 
ployed,  and  our  experience  has  been 
that  those  candidates  for  positions 
who  present  high  school  diplomas 
advance  more  rapidly.  We  need  most 
in  this  office  well-trained  clerks  who 
possess  a  good  general  fund  of  infor¬ 
mation,  and  who  have  been  taught  to 
think." 

Question  II.  In  reply  to  the 
question  as  to  the  relative  chances  of 
success  of  the  short- 
course  and  four-year 
course  graduates, 
five  replied  that  they 
considered  their 
chances  the  same; 
twenty-four  replied 
that  their  chances 
were  better,  and 
eleven  replied  much  better.  Ninety- 
two  per  cent  of  the  business  men  con¬ 
sider  that  the  high  school  graduate 
has  a  decided  advantage. 

Question  III.  The  next  question 
asked  for  numbering  in  what  was  con¬ 
sidered  the  order  of  importance  of 
the  following  subjects  in  addition  to 
commercial  subjects:  English, 


Latin,  Modern  Languages,  Mathema¬ 
tics,  Natural  Sciences,  Social  Sciences, 
History  and  Govern- 
Rank  of  ment.  The  replies  to 

Importance  this  question  are  in- 

of  Subjects  teresting  because  of  1 

Taught  the  uniformity  with  -I 

which  the  choices  c 

are  expressed.  English  and  Mathe-  ( 

matics  are  usually  first  and  second  I 

choices,  or  vice  versa;  History  and 
Government  is  usually  the  third 

choice,  and  easily  ranks  third.  Mod- 
dern  Languages,  Natural  and  Social 
Sciences  rank  next,  in  the  order  named, 
while  Latin  ranks  as  a  poor  seventh. 

Question  IV.  What  age  do  you 
prefer  a  candidate  to  have  reached  before 
placing  him  in  a  clerical  or  busineh 
position? 

Thirty-four  expressed  a  desire  to 
employ  young  men  who  are  at  least 
eighteen  years  of  age,  and  in  several 
cases  those  who  are  older.  The  same 
is  equally  true  for  young  women, 
although  a  larger  number  is  included 
between  the  ages  of  eighteen  to  twenty 
years. 

A  summary  of  the  questionnaires 
show: 

First,  that  the  commercial  courses 
of  fifty-seven  high  schools  vary  from 
25  to  75  per  cent  with 
Summary  of  respect  to  the  amount 
Answers  of  work  devoted  to 
Received  vocational  subjects, 
with  the  mode  falling 
between  45  and  49  per  cent. 

Second,  that  school  men  and  busi¬ 
ness  men  generally  agree  that  the 
high  school  short  course  curricula 
are  inadequate. 

Third,  that  the  greater  part  of  the 
vocational  training  should  be  given  in 
the  last  two  years  of  the  high  school 
program.  (Continued  on  page  53) 


Graduates  of 

Four-Year 

Course  More 

Successful 

than  Short- 

Term 

Students 
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Finger-Training  in  Touch  Typewriting 

By  Elizabeth  Starbuck  Adams 


Author  “Junior 

1^0 R  some  years  there  has  existed 
a  misunderstanding  of  the  so- 
called  “meaningless”  drills  of  groups 
of  letters  that  are  apparently  unre¬ 
lated.  A  director  of  education  with 
no  knowledge  of  the  technique  of 
typing  looks  at  the  drills  and  says, 
“Why  give  the  chikl.^c^h  a*|^nglom- 
eration  of  left'  '--♦•.hay*  j«o  con¬ 
nection  with  .  Why 

not  organize  the  qplta  to  spell  real 
words  from  the  beginning?”  In 
answer  to  this  question  several  typing 
texts  have  been  built  around  words  as 
the  basis  of  the  drills  designed  to  give 
control  of  the  keyboard. 

The  fallacy  in  the  argument  for  this 
sort  of  presentation  lies  in  a  miscon¬ 
ception  of  what  con- 
Letter  Drills  stitutes  skill  in  touch 
Train  Fingers  typing.  From  the 
first  the  pupil  must 
learn  to  direct  his  fingers  without 
the  aid  of  sight.  To  insure  accuracy 
he  must  have  thoroughly  established 
a  consciousness  of  the  base  or  home 
keys.  This  is  his  starting  point  for 
all  action.  Each  finger  has  specific 
keys  to  strike.  Each  key  is  reached 
from  the  home  key  by  a  stretch  that 
is  dependent  upon  a  definite  direction 
and  length  of  reach  controlled  by  a 
minute  variation  of  muscular  effort. 
There  must  be  established  at  once  a 
consciousness  of  this  minute  variation. 
Without  the  help  of  the  eyes  to  guide 
the  fingers,  the  sense  of  touch, or  motor 
control,  is  the  only  guide  to  accurate 
reach.  All  the  “meaningless”  drills 
are  fraught  with  significance  to  the 
student  of  typing. 

For  the  sake  of  the  unenlightened, 
let  us  be  specific:  the  forefinger  of 


Typewriting 

the  right  hand  rests  on  the  home 
or  guide  key  /.  This  finger  must 
be  trained  to  reach  with  unerring 
accuracy  to  strike  the  keys  «,  y,  h, 
n,  m,  6,  7.  The  mind  must  gain  a 
consciousness  of  the  muscular  varia¬ 
tion  needed  to  make  these  reaches. 
The  finger  must  be  trained  to  a  nice 
precision.  In  a  drill  like  jhj  juj  jyj 
jmj  jnj,  the  forefinger  is  being  exercised 
to  associate  the  reach  to  the  specific 
letter  with  its  relation  t’o  the  home 
key.  As  the  writing  of  words  is  the 
purpose  of  typing,  it  is  apparent  that 
words  should  consti- 
Word  Drills  tute  a  part  of  each 
Merely  typing  lesson.  But 

Test  Accuracy  words  do  not  train 
the  reach  from  the 
home  key  to  the  specific  letter.  Words 
test  the  accuracy  of  the  coordination 
of  the  muscles  involved.  Correctly  or¬ 
ganized  drills  practiced  under  in¬ 
telligent  supervision  lead  quickly  to 
words  and  sentences  with  a  minimum 
expenditure  of  time.  All  error  is 
wasteful,  so  if  we  can  establish  accu¬ 
rate  muscular  control  at  once  by 
training  each  finger  for  its  specific 
task,  we  have  gone  far  on  the  road 
leading  to  accuracy  and  ultimate 
speed. 

Compare  the  process  of  learning 
touch  typing  to  the  process  of  acquir¬ 
ing  skill  in  tennis.  There  is 
Gaining  a  certain  preliminary  train - 
Finger  ing  necessary  in  tennis  to 
Control  learn  how  to  control  the 
racquet  and  ball,  how  to 
serve,  how  to  judge  the  direction  and 
force  of  blows,  the  rules  of  the  game 
and  other  general  points  of  technique. 
In  typing,  this  stage  of  procedure  we 
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call  “learning  the  keyboard.”  It  is  the 
stage  when  all  sorts  of  new  associa¬ 
tions  must  be  established,  the  most 
important  of  which  is  the  conscious¬ 
ness  of  the  fine  muscular  control 
needed  by  each  finger  to  make  its 
specific  reaches. 

Following  this  stage  come  the  first 
attempts  to  play  the  game  in  tennis, 
to  write  sentences  in  typ- 
Practicing  ing.  From  now  on  the 
for  Speed  process  is  simply  more 
and  .Skill  and  more  practice  to  gain 
control  of  more  and  more 
difficulties,  aiming  always  for  greater 
skill  and  greater  speed.  In  tennis  the 
skill  comes  from  playing  game  after 


game  with  different  opponents.  In 
typing  the  skill  comes  from  copying 
with  accuracy  and  constantly  increas¬ 
ing  speed  a  great  variety  of  articles 
of  graded  degrees  of  difficulty. 

Analyze  a  typing  text  by  asking 
these  questions: 

What  specific  training  is  given  to 
each  finger? 

What  provision  is  made  to  establish 
the  sense  of  rhythm? 

What  provision  is  made  to  increase 
the  English  vocabulary? 

Are  ’  in  form  and 

thought  ccmNI^i 

Does  the  texfywid  to  establish  high 
standards? 


-h  +  + 


Teachers’  Certificates 

SINCE  the  last  announcement  the  following  teachers  have  been  granted 
certificates  of  proficiency  in  Gregg  Shorthand: 


Verna  E.  Skyles,  Fort  Madison,  Iowa 
Irene  Siekielski.  Springfield,  Mass. 

Sister  M.  Patricia,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Albert  E.  Smith,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

Ellen  D.  Smith,  Springfield,  Mass. 

Loretta  Margaret  Shea,  Springfield,  Mass. 

Joseph  B.  Smith,  Memphis.  Tenn. 

Allen  C.  Spangler,  Fort  Wayne,  Ind. 

Mary  I.  Stanton,  Tularosa,  N.  Mex. 

Hazel  Staples,  Chico,  Calif. 

Leah  H.  Stevens,  Burlington,  Vt. 

Mary  Baker  Stevens,  Springfield,  Mas> 

Eklna  Stegner,  University  Park,  Iowa 
Lena  M.  Stoker,  Findlay,  Ohio 
Karl  T.  Stouffer,  Homeworth,  Ohio 
Madelyn  B.  Streeter,  Springfield,  Mass. 

Thomas  A.  Sullivan,  Springfield,  Mass. 

Lillian  Sultan,  Springfield,  Mass. 

Bessie  M.  Svobada,  Crete,  Nebr. 

Grace  M.  Sydebotham,  Cameron,  Mo 
Mary  Tanzer,  Mt.  Angel,  Oregon 
Helen  R.  Thompson,  Springfield,  Mass. 

Helen  Torgerson,  Superior,  Wis. 

Sister  M.  Theodosia  Sisters  of  Notre  Dame,  Fort 
Wayne.  Ind. 

Dorris  Mariorie  Tyler.  .-Mliance.  Nebr 


Sister  M.  Walburgis,  Sisters  of  Notre  Dame 
Fort  Wayne.  Ind. 

Eugenia  Tyrrell.  Springfield,  Mass. 

Leah  Voss.  Lyman,  Wyo. 

Helen  Wakeman.  San  Francisco.  Calif. 

Mrs.  Grace  E.  Wells.  Santa  Fe,  N.  Mex. 

Cecilia  Marlon  Whitney,  Springfield,  Mass. 
Edith  Wichizer,  Cameron,  Mo. 

Cecilia  A.  Williams,  Springfield,  Mass. 

Eva  T.  Williams,  Oklahoma  City,  Okla 
Kathryn  Wiseley,  Findlay,  Ohio 
Ervin  H.  Wolfe,  LaCrosse,  Wis. 

Doris  E.  Wolff,  Springfield.  Mass. 

Hattie  M.  Woodworth.  St.  Charles,  111. 

Mary  A.  Bailey,  Pittsfield.  Mass. 

May  Beard,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

Charlotte  B.  Bechler,  Cleveland,  .Ohio 
Mabel  Behrens.  Lincoln,  Nebr. 

Dewey  Briscoe,  Pocatello,  Idaho 
Marguerite  Byars.  Cheney,  Wash. 

Florence  A.  Casey,  New  London,  Conn. 

Rena  E.  Chaney,  Seattle,  Wash. 

Helen  F.  Connors,  1^  Angeles,  Calif. 

Paulne  S.  Creran,  Battleboro,  Vt. 

Fanny  M.  Cropsey,  Lincoln,  Nebr. 

Robert  Deardon,  San  Diego.  Calif. 

Raymond  C.  Dein,  Fairbury,  Nebr. 

.Myra  J.  Zimmerman.  Colorado  .  Springs,  Colo. 
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Bay  Path  Institute  Founder  Dies  Suddenly 


ONLY  last  August  we  reported  the 
happy  time  that  took  place  at 
liay  Path  Institute  this  summer  on 
the  occasion  of 
the  Silver  Ju¬ 
bilee  of  the 
founding  of  the 
school;  and  now 
comes  the  sad 
news  that  the 
principal  of  the 
school — Mr.M. 

F.  Palmer  — 
who  took  such 
an  active  and 
joyful  part  in 
that  celebra¬ 
tion  passed 
away  Septem¬ 
ber  2. 

Mr.  and  Mrs. 

Palmer  were  at 
their  summer 
home,  Loften 
Lodge, at  Brim- 
field,  and  were 
attending  an 
.American  Le¬ 
gion  dance  in 
the  Town  Hall. 

During  one  of 
the  dances  he 
complained  of 
feeling  faint  and  started  to  walk  to  a 
seat.  Before  he  was  off  the  floor, 
however,  he  was  stricken  w'ith  apop¬ 
lexy  and  died  before  medical  aid  could 
be  summoned. 

Mr.  Palmer’s  death,  sudden  and 
shocking  though  it  was,  was  not  un¬ 
characteristic  of  his  life,  for  it  found 
him  in  the  exercise  of  his  genial  talent 
of  goodfellowship  and  active  interest 
in  the  affairs  of  young  people  that 
have  won  him  wide  popularity 


throughout  New  England,  and  al* 
over  the  country  w’here  Bay  Path 
graduates  are  now  employed.  Mr. 

Palmer  was 
born  in  Hamp¬ 
ton,  Connecti¬ 
cut,  in  1864, 
and  was  edu¬ 
cated  in  the 
schools  of  that 
state.  For 
some  time  he 
taught  in  the 
public  schools 
of  Connecticut. 
Then  t went  y- 
five  years  ago 
— he  became  a 
leader  in  the 
foundation  of 
Bay  Path  In- 
stitute  at 
Springfield  , 
Massachusetts, 
Under  his 
guidance,  the 
school  has 
grown  from  a 
handful  of  pu¬ 
pils  to  one  that 
numbers  its 
graduates  by 
the  thousands 
among  business  workers,  and  in  recent 
years  in  the  ranks  of  teachers.  Bay 
Path  was  a  pioneer  among  New  England 
commercial  schools  to  conduct  teacher¬ 
training  courses,  and  its  normal  de¬ 
partment  is  a  large  and  strong  one. 

Besides  his  enthusiastic  service  to 
his  school,  Mr.  Palmer  was  prominent 
in  club  and  church  activities. 

His  loss  will  be  keenly  felt  by 
associates  and  faculty,  students  and 
friends  alike. 
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CCHOOL  AND  PERSONAL  NEWS 

Found  in  the  Editor’s  Mail 


'^HE  new  year  book  of  Rider  College 
comes  to  the  editor’s  desk  and 
emphasizes,  as  nothing  else  probably 
could,  the  marvelous  growth  of  com¬ 
mercial  education  in  the  last  decade 
or  two.  The  book  is  dignified,  as 
befitting  a  higher  institution  of  learn¬ 
ing;  it  is  restrained  in  tone  and  il¬ 
lustration;  and  is  altogether  an  un¬ 
usually  attractive  work,  both  in 
design  and  object.  It  is  a  distinct 
credit  to  the  whole  profession  of  com¬ 
mercial  teaching.  We  like  to  believe 
it  is  a  sign  of  the  times. 

AAA 

Friends  of  Mr.  B.  P,  Foote  will  be 
interested  to  learn  that  he  leaves 
Washington  Missionary  School  in  the 
District  of  Columbia,  to  take  up  work 
in  the  Union  College,  College  View, 
Nebraska.  Mr.  Foote’s  students 
made  an  enviable  record  last  year, 
winning  three  silver  medals,  speeds 
72-85  words;  fifteen  bronze  medals, 
speeds  41-64  words;  six  Competent 
Typist  Certificates,  speeds  50-60;  two 
certificates  of  proficiency  (Royal), 
speeds  55-61;  fourteen  certificates  of 
proficiency  (Underwood),  speeds  30- 
38.  The  significant  fact  in  this  record 
is  that  faithful  daily  work  along 
rational  lines  produces  fine  steady 
workers.  Mr.  Foote  is  to  be  con¬ 
gratulated  on  the  results  of  his  year’s 
work. 


Another  year’s  achievement  is  re¬ 
flected  in  the  Credentials  Number  of 
the  Beckley  College  Bulletin,  a  little 
mimeographed  sheet  issued  by  the 
pupils  under  the  instruction  of  Mr. 
Howard  M.  Munford  at  Harris¬ 


burg,  Pennsylvania.  The  lists  ol 
credentials  w'on  cover  the  period  from 
September  1,  1921,  to  August  7,  the 
date  the  bulletin  w'as  issued,  and  show 
107  winners  of  Zaner  and  Bloser  pen¬ 
manship  certificates,  four  winners  of 
the  Underwood  Bronze  Medal  with 
three  bars  (speeds  from  60  to  69  words 
a  minute);  twenty-one  with  two  bars 
(50  to  59  words  speed);  eighty-nine 
with  one  bar  (40  to  49  words);  nine 
Competent  Typist  Certificates  (Gregg 
Writer  award  for  speed  of  50  words 
or  more  for  ten  minutes  with  five  or 
less  errors);  107  O.  G.  A.  Certificates 
(Gregg  Writer  awards  for  artistry  in 
shorthand  writing),  and  the  Bronze 
Medal  in  the  Tri-State  Typewriting 
Contest  at  the  Philadelphia  Business 
Show  last  March. 

The  students,  you  will  see,  are 
being  infused  M^ith  Mr.  Munford’sown 
dynamic  energy,  and  the  classes  are 
growing  so  popular  that  Mr.  Beckley 
has  been  obliged  to  open  an  annex 
immediately  west  of  the  main  college 
building  at  the  corner  of  Third  and 
Market  Streets  w'hich  will  probably 
be  used  exclusively  for  students  of  the 
Private  Secretary  Course. 

An  issue  of  the  Evening  News  short¬ 
ly  after  Mr.  Munford’s  return  from 
Bowling  Green  Business  University, 
where  he  was  lecturing  during  the 
summer  course  on  methods  of  teach¬ 
ing  shorthand,  quotes  a  letter  from 
Arthur  Skeeles,  editor  of  the  Business 
Educator,  which  Mr.  Munford’s  many 
friends  will  be  interested  in  seeing. 
Writing  to  Mr.  Charles  R.  Beckley, 
the  president  of  the  college,  he  says, 
“I  met  your  Mr.  Munford  at  Bowling 
Green  last  week.  He  was  doing 
splendid  work  there,  and  the  few 
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SCHOOL  AND  PERSONAL  NEWC 

Found  in  the  Editor’s  Mail 


lectures  which  I  had  the  privilege  of 
hearing  seemed  to  me  to  go  into  the 
teaching  of  shorthand  more  system¬ 
atically  and  thoroughly  than  any¬ 
thing  I  have  ever  heard  or  read.  It 
is  no  wonder  that  your  school  was 
successful  last  year  or  that  you  find 
it  comparatively  easy  to  enroll  stu¬ 
dents  for  this  year.” 

AAA 

A  note  just  arrived  from  Athens, 
Georgia,  brings  the  news  of  the 
marriage  on  August  10,  of  Miss 
Kathleen  Drake  and  Mr.  G.  M. 
Broadhurst.  Congratulations!  Both 
are  Greggites.  Mr.  Broadhurst  is 
instructor  of  shorthand  and  type¬ 
writing  in  the  School  of  Commerce  of 
the  University  of  Georgia.  These 
subjects,  he  tells  us,  have  now  been 
granted  full  credit  in  the  school  and 
the  department  grown  so  much  that 
larger  and  more  convenient  quarters 
have  been  secured  for  this  season. 

AAA 

Mr.  George  L.  White,  principal  of 
Bowman  Commercial  College,  Peters¬ 
burg,  Virginia,  writes  us  that  they 
have  secured  Miss  Loretta  M.  Donahue 
of  W’estbrook,  Connecticut,  a  graduate 
of  Bay  Path  Institute,  to  handle  their 
classes  in  shorthand,  typewriting,  pen¬ 
manship,  and  English  this  year. 

AAA 

Henry  Maldaner,  a  graduate  of 
Whitewater,  Wisconsin, Normal  School 
last  year,  has  been  teaching  com¬ 
mercial  work  at  Central  High  School, 
Xenia,  Ohio,  this  season.  ^  Chester 
B.  Ross,  of  South  Berwick,  Maine, 
is  a  new  member  of  the  faculty  at  the 


High  School  at  Concord,  New  Hamp¬ 
shire,  and  Miss  Elizabeth  Fleming, 
at  McKeesport,  Pennsylvania,  High 
School.  ^  Mabel  Greenwald  has  been 
with  Mankato  Commercial  College 
Mankato,  Minnesota. 

AAA 

A  new  building  is  being  planned  for 
the  home  of  Armstrong  School  for 
Private  Secretaries  at  Berkeley,  Cali¬ 
fornia,  to  be  built  on  the  corner  of 
Kittridge  Street  and  Harold  Way  at 
a  cost  of  approximately  $85,000.  The 
new  building  will  be  a  two-story  re¬ 
inforced  concrete  structure. 

AAA 

A  recent  graduate  of  Anthony 
Wayne  Institute,  Mr.  Allen  C.  Spang¬ 
ler,  is  now  teaching  at  Ashtabula, 
Ohio,  Business  College.  ^  F.  W.  C. 
Handy,  formerly  head  of  the  commer¬ 
cial  work  at  Gilbert  School,  Winsted, 
Connecticut,  is  now  with  Fisher  Bus¬ 
iness  College,  Cambridge,  Massa¬ 
chusetts. 

AAA 

Mr.  C.  E.  White,  president  of  the 
Collegiate  Institute,  of  Minneapolis, 
is  touring  the  South  by  auto.  We 
received  a  card  from  Troy,  North 
Carolina,  telling  us  w'hat  a  fine  trip 
he  is  having. 

AAA 

Whitewater  State  Normal  School, 
at  Whitewater,  Wisconsin,  is  adding 
to  the  faculty  three  new  teachers — 
Miss  Marie  Benson,  who  will  teach 
shorthand.  Miss  Laura  Hamilton, 
assistant  in  typewriting,  and  Miss 
Marcia  Whipple,  commercial  English. 
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CONVENTION  ANNOUNCEMENTC 

From  Various  Associations 


Mid- West  Vccational 
Association 

The  next  annual  Convention  of 
the  Vocational  Education  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  the  Middle  West  will  be 
held  in  conjunction  with  the  annual 
conventions  of  the  National  Society 
for  Vocational  Education,  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Home  Economics  Society,  and 
the  National  Vocational  Guidance 
Association,  at  Cass  Technical  High 
Schpol,  Detroit,  Michigan,  No¬ 
vember  29  to  December  2,  1922,  in¬ 
clusive.  The  Detroit  schools  will  be 
open  for  inspection  the  three  days 
preceding  the  convention.  There  will 
be  an  opportunity  to  visit  the  big 
factories  which  have  an  international 
reputation  for  size  and  efficiency. 

A  trip  to  Detroit  for  the  purpose  of 
visiting  the  Cass  Technical  High 
School  would  alone  be  well  worth 
the  time  and  expense.  This  great 
school  houses  all  of  the  technical  work 
of  the  city  of  Detroit,  is  seven  stories 
high,  modern  in  every  detail,  and  cost 
nearly  five  million  dollars.  It  has  an 
auditorium  seating  3400,  ten  study 
halls  seating  200  people  each,  two 
cafeterias,  shops  and  laboratories 
planned  according  to  the  latest  ideas. 

On  Wednesday  ev’ening  there  will 
be  Educational  Dinner  meetings  called 
by  the  Technical,  Corn- 
Programs  mercial,  and  Agricultural 
Sections  of  the  Bureau 
of  Education  and  the  Federal  Board 
for  Vocational  Education.  On  Thurs¬ 
day  evening  we  will  have  a  real 
Thanksgiving  Turkey  Dinner.  Enter¬ 
tainment  will  be  in  charge  of  and 
provided  by  the  Detroit  Local  Com¬ 


mittee.  We  are  guaranteed  an  even¬ 
ing  of  the  last  word  in  good  fellow¬ 
ship. 

The  ample  space  available  in  the 
Cass  Technical  High  School  will  make 
it  possible  for  us  to  have  educational 
exhibits  of  an  extent  never  before 
made  possible.  The  Detroit  schools 
alone  will  furnish  educational  exhibit 
material  which  will  be  highly  in¬ 
structive. 

At  some  of  our  past  conventions 
many  people  have  remarked  that  a 
visit  to  the  commercial 
Exhibits  exhibits  was  w'orth  the 
time  and  effort  spent  in 
coming  to  the  convention.  This  year 
the  exhibits  will  eclipse  anything  ever 
before  attempted  in  vocational  edu¬ 
cation.  There  will  be  64  booths  in 
which  displays  of  all  kinds  of  equip¬ 
ment,  textbooks,  etc.,  pertaining  to 
vocational  education  will  be  shown. 
Inasmuch  as  exhibitors  will  be  called 
upon  to  exhibit  at  only  one  time  and 
place  at  this  joint  meeting,  there  will 
be  a  greater  opportunity  to  see  more 
of  them  at  one  time  than  ever  before. 
Management  of  the  commercial  ex¬ 
hibits  is  under  the  direction  of  Mr. 
.■\.  G.  Bauersfeld,  Supervisor  of  Tech¬ 
nical  Work  in  the  Chicago  High 
Schools,  460  S.  State  St.,  Chicago. 

You  will  save  money  by  sending  in 
$1.00  for  your  annual  dues  in  the 
Vocational  Education  Associa- 
Dues  tion  of  the  Middle  West  to 
Mr.  L.  H.  Wahlstrom,  Secre¬ 
tary,  1711  Estes  Ave.,  Chicago, 
Illinois.  An  additional  fee  of 
$2.00  will  be  charged  at  the  Conven¬ 
tion  which  will  entitle  you  to  admis¬ 
sion  to  all  meetings  of  the  Joint  Con- 
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vention  and  to  the  printed  reports 
Issued  by  our  organization. 

;  Reduced  rates  will  be  obtained 
from  the  railroad  companies.  The 
Hotel  Statler,  Detroit,  Michigan,  will 
be  the  official  headquarters  for  the 
convention;  although  Detroit  has 
ample  hotel  accommodations  it  will 
be  well  for  you  to  write  in  advance 
for  room  reservations. 

Speakers  of  national  reputation 
have  been  invited  to  address  us.  If 
you  have  any  sugges- 
Speakers  tions  for  additional 
and  Topics  speakers  for  either 
general  program  or  sec¬ 
tion  meetings,  kindly  submit  them  to 
the  chairman  of  the  Program  Com¬ 
mittee,  Mr.  William  J.  Bogan,  Princi¬ 
pal  Lane  Technical  High  School, 
Chicago. 

It  has  been  the  consensus  of  opinion 
at  our  former  conventions  that  as 
much  time  as  possible  should  be  given 
to  section  meetings;  therefore,  Thurs¬ 
day  and  Friday  mornings  and  after¬ 
noons  will  be  designated  for  section 
meetings  and  round-table  discussions. 

Some  of  the  topics  to  be  discussed 
in  sectional  meetings  are  as  follows: 
Commercial  Courses  in  Junior  and 
Senior  High  Schools;  Commercial 
Work  in  Continuation  Schools;  Com¬ 
mercial  Work  in  Evening  Schools; 
Retail  Education;  Industrial  Work  in 
Continuation  Schools;  Industrial  Arts 
in  Junior  and  Senior  High  Schools; 
Home  Economics  in  Evening  Schools; 
Home  Economics  in  Junior  and  Senior 
High  Schools;  Home  Making;  Home 
Economics  in  Continuation  Schools; 
Problems  in  Agricultural  Education; 
^Foreman  Training;  Evening  Indus¬ 
trial  School  Education;  Apprentice¬ 
ship  Training;  Training  Women  in 
Industry,  etc.  General  meetings  will 
b©”  held  on  Friday  evening,  Saturday 
morning  and  afternoon.  At  one  of 


the  general  meetings  Mr.  William  B. 
Owen,  president  of  the  National  Edu¬ 
cation  Association,  will  present  a  ver^’ 
important  plan  bearing  on  the  futui% 
relation  of  the  Vocational  Education 
Associations  to  the  National  Educa¬ 
tion  Association.  You  cannot  afford 
to  miss  this  one  great  Vocational 
Education  convention  of  the  year. 

At  this  convention  you  will  be  told 
that  Vocational  Education  has  been 
given  much  aid  in  the  past  and  is  now 
on  trial.  Shall  its  future  be  in  an 
upward  or  downward  direction? 
YOU  certainly  are  interested. —  Wm. 
Bachrach,  President. 

AAA 

National  Commercial  Teach¬ 
ers’  Federation 

Have  you  received  a  letter  this 
past  month  from  Mr.  John 
Alfred  White?  He  is  the  General 
Secretary  of  the  N.  C.  T.  F.,  you 
know,  and  he  wants  to  get  in  touch 
with  all  members  of  the  Association. 
It  is  about  the  Silver  Jubilee  Conven¬ 
tion  to  be  held  in  Chicago,  December 
26  to  29.  You  are  planning  to  bje 
there,  of  course,  but  there  is  still  an 
urgent  message  for  you  in  Mr.  W'hite’s 
letter,  and  we  are  giving  it  to  you  in 
his  own  words,  for  you  may  have 
missed  the  letter  itself. 

Don’t  Tou  Think  That 
Interest  and  Work 
Makes  for  Progress? 

This  letter  goes  to  jrou  as  a  member  of  the 
National  Commercial  Teachers’  FederaUon  In  good 
and  regular  standing  for  the  year  1921. 

Of  course  you  will  send  in  your  dues  for  19t2 
right  away,  or  pretty  soon.  But  the  big  idea  that  1 
want  to  whisper  to  you  right  now  la  that  you  are 
expected  to  bring  along  to  the  Chicago  meeUng  next 
Dumber  some  commercial  teacher  or  teachers  who 
hare  net  attended  these  meetings  lately. 

Don’t  apologise  to  anyone  for  asking  him  to 
Join  the  National  Commercial  Teachers’  Federation 

{Continued  on  poee  52) 
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S^T  is  the  duty  of  the 
^  school  to  Teach  How 
^  TO  Think,  but  not 
What  to  Think.  The 
school  should  do  five  things: 

Create  individual  thinkers  and  teach 
them  to  think  straight 

Teach  the  meaning  and  significance 
of  American  Institutions 

Incidentally  stressing  intelligent 
obedience 

Aim  to  develop  individual  initiative 
and  responsibility 

Stress  the  place  of  work  in  a 
democracy. 

For  the  object  of  education 
is  not  to  free  people  from  work, 
but  to  help  them  to  find  their 
work,  and  teach  the  principle 
of  entering  into  cooperative 
relationship  with  others. 

—PAYSON  SMITH 
Massachusetts  Commissioner  of  Education 
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#  EDITORIAL  COMMEN^r 

On  Sundry  Topics 


Our  Writers  in  the  N.  S.  R.  A. 
Speed  Contest 

VERY  teacher  of  Gregg  Shorthand 
will  read  of  the  achievements  of 
the  writers  of  the  system  in  the  recent 
contest  of  the  National  Shorthand  Re¬ 
porters’  Association  at  New  London 
with  feelings  of  pride.  Twenty-four 
out  of  forty-nine  qualifying  trans¬ 
cripts  is  an  excellent  record. 

Mr.  Swem’s  "comeback,”  after  ten 
years’  absence  from  the  contests,  is 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  instances 
of  sustained  shorthand  speed  ability 
that  has  ever  been  recorded.  It  was 
the  feature  of  the  contest  that  was 
most  frequently  commented  upon  by 
the  reporters.  They  understood  fully 
the  meaning  of  Mr.  Swem’s  great  work. 
How  a  writer  without  court  report¬ 
ing  experience  could  write  at  the  rate 
of  280  words  a  minute  for  five  minutes 
on  court  testimony  and  transcribe  it 
with  only  twelve  errors  was  a  feat 
almost  incomprehensible — even  to  ex¬ 
perienced  reporters.  Both  Mr.  Swem 
and  Mr.  Schneider  broke  the  previous 
world’s  record  for  average  accuracy 
on  the  three  championship  dictations, 
as  did  Mr.  Schneider  and  also  Mr. 
Behrin,  who  stood  at  the  head  of  the 
list.  On  the  280  Mr.  Swem  also 
broke  the  previous  record,  but  he 
was  topped  by  the  winner,  the  net 
average  of  Mr.  Swem  being  279 
words  a  minute  and  that  of  Mr.  Beh¬ 
rin  280.  Mr.  Schneider,  who  won  the 
Championship  last  year,  made  a 
better  record  this  year,  increasing 
his  speed  on  testimony  six  words  a 
minute.  His  transcribing  of  last 
year,  when  he  transcribed  five  of  the 
highest  speed  dictations  in  the  time 


allotted  for  three,  will  stand  for  a  long 
time. 

The  particular  interest  of  teachers, 
however,  will  be  centered  on  the  work 
of  the  novices.  Mr.  Louis  Leslie,  who 
won  the  amateur  championship,  won 
it  in  his  first  contest.  His  success  is 
remarkable  when  it  is  considered  that 
he  is  not  engaged  in  shorthand  work, 
and,  in  fact,  has  had  little  practical 
experience.  Mr.  Dupraw,  who  just 
recently  was  graduated  from  the 
High  School  of  Commerce,  New  York 
City,  is  but  16  years  old.  His  work 
in  qualifying  with  a  high  degree  of 
accuracy  in  the  200-word-a-minute 
straight  literary  matter  dictation  is 
a  world  record  for  one  of  his  years. 
Both  Mr.  Schneider  and  Mr.  Swem 
had  passed  the  eighteen-year  mark 
when  they  qualified  at  this  speed. 
Mr.  Dupraw,  however,  got  consider¬ 
able  lead  on  them  by  starting  his 
shorthand  training  earlier.  He  is 
beginning  this  fall  his  freshman  year 
at  New  York  University,  but  as  he  is 
a  confirmed  shorthand  enthusiast,  he 
does  not  intend  to  abandon  his  am¬ 
bition  to  go  ahead  in  his  quest  for 
still  higher  shorthand  speed.  His 
achievement  is  an  example  of  what 
high  school  students  can  do  if  they 
have  the  purpose  and  the  determina¬ 
tion.  It  all  depends  on  what  goal 
they  set  out  to  reach. 

Mr.  Dupraw’s  work  proves  again 
what  the  work  of  Schneider,  Swe  n, 
Tarr,  and  other  good  writers  proved 
earlier,  namely,  that  high  speed  and 
accuracy  in  shorthand  can  be  reached 
in  a  comparatively  short  time  by  even 
very  young  writers.  Their  principal 
handicap  is  the  lack  of  training  in 
English  and  the  maturity  of  judg- 
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ment  that  is  necessary  for  the  high¬ 
est  development  of  shorthand  skill. 
The  study  and  practice  of  shorthand, 
however,  greatly  facilitate  the  ac¬ 
quirement  of  skill  in  the  use  of  the 
English  language,  and  also  has  a 
beneficial  influence  on  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  judgment.  These  are  edu¬ 
cational  factors  that  teachers  readily 
appreciate,  and  furnish  a  strong 
reason  for  the  popularity  of  short¬ 
hand  among  them. — R.  P.  S. 

+  +  + 

I'eachcTs’  Courses  at 
Columbia 

OLUMUIA  UNIVERSITY  has 
announced  the  following  course 
to  be  given  in  the  Journalism  Building 
beginning  September  28  and  ending 
January  30. 

The  first  is  a  course  on  general 
methods  of  teaching  shorthand  and 
typewriting,  and  the  description  is  as 
follows: 

The  general  principles  of  teaching  elementary 
shorthand  and  typewriting  will  be  outlined  step 
by  step.  The  methods  of  teaching  shorthand 
will  include  the  presentation  and  application  of 
lessons,  writing  technique  and  penmanship,  vo¬ 
cabulary  building  and  mastery  of  wordsigns,  the 
dividing  of  a  class  period  into  theory  and  prac¬ 
tice,  and  the  preparation  of  homework.  The 
methods  of  teaching  typewriting  will  include 
correct  position,  technique,  rhythm,  .word  selec¬ 
tion,  facility  drills,  phrase  and  sentence  building, 
artistic  display,  and  a  discussion  of  accuracy 
versus  speed.  The  organization  and  manage¬ 
ment  of  classes,  the  correction  and  grading  of 
liapers,  and  the  keeping  of  class  records  will 
also  be  discussed. 

The  course  will  be  conducted  on 
Tuesday  and  Thursday  from  4:15  to 
5:15  p.  m.'  By  special  arrangement 
credit  for  the  methods  course  will  be 
given  by  Teachers’  College  and  by  the 
School  of  Business. 

The  second  course  offered  is  in¬ 
tended  for  teachers  who  are  preparing 


to  teach  Gregg  Shorthand,  and  is 
described  as  follows: 

This  course  is  planned  for  beginners  and  for 
prospective  teachers  of  the  Gregg  system.  In 
addition  to  the  presentation  and  application  of 
shorthand  principles,  specific  points  pertaining 
to  the  teaching  of  the  system  will  be  briefly  dis¬ 
cussed.  (The  general  methods  of  teaching  both 
shorthand  and  typewriting  will  be  fully  dis¬ 
cussed  in  the  methods  course  described  above.) 
A  course  in  elementary  typewriting  may  also  be 
taken  in  conjunction  with  the  Gregg  course. 

This  course  will  be  conducted  on 
Monday,  Wednesday,  and  Friday 
from  5:15  to  6:15,  by  Miss  Ethel  A. 
Rollinson. 

Full  particulars  may  be  obtained 
by  applying  to  Columbia  Univ^ersity. 

4*  +  + 

Prognosis  in  Stenography 

T_JIGH  School  principals  have  some- 
times  been  heard  to  express  the 
conviction  that  many  persons  took 
the  commercial  course  who  would  be 
more  successful  in  some  other  line  of 
work.  Whether  or  not  this  is  true, 
it  is  in  line  with  the  efforts  that  are 
being  made  in  other  fields  to  pre¬ 
determine  vocational  fitness  that  ex¬ 
periments  in  prognosis  in  stenography 
should  be  made.  Prof.  Elmer  Hoke, 
Ph.D.,  Lebanon  Valley  College,  Ann- 
ville,  Pennsylvania,  has  prepared  and 
published  test  booklets  which  he  feels 
should  be  helpful  in  pointing  out  those 
who  show  special  promise  along  this 
line.  These  “Prognostic  Tests  of 
Stenographic  Ability”  need  to  be 
tried  out,  how'ever.  Accordingly,  Prof. 
Hoke  offers  for  a  limited  time  to  sup¬ 
ply  copies  of  the  test  free  of  charge, 
prepaid,  provided  that  he  be  supplied 
with  a  transcript  of  the  scores  and  of 
the  term  grades  made  by  the  pupils 
in  shorthand  and  typewriting.  Those 
interested  should  write  Prof.  Hoke, 
stating  the  number  of  pupils  it  is 
desired  to  test. 


i. 
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Shorthand  Gymnastics 

Ry  W.  W.  Lewis 

Head  of  Theory  Department,  Gregg  School,  Chicago 

BSERVE  the  similarity  between  the  shorthand  stroke 
for  I  and  the  first  and  last  strokes  of  the  longhand  letter 


In  counting  for  this  drill  name  the  get-away  from  the  longhand  letter  and 
count  the  remaining  strokes  2-3-4-S. 

1  2  3  4  '! 


The  count  for  the  repetition  /  oval  is  similar  to  that  for  the  gay  oval,  /-2-3-4-5- 
6-7-8-9-10,  following  with  the  /  stroke  in  the  same  rhythm. 


Make  the  continuation  /  drill  to  the  count,  /-2-3-4-5.  Observe  that  the  great¬ 
est  curvature  in  the  stroke  is  at  the  beginning,  and  be  sure  to  keep  the  termina¬ 
tion  of  your  stroke  horizontal  with  its  beginning. 


The  same  similarity  exists  between  /  and  r  as  between  gay  and>. 

Make  the  repetition  r  oval  to  the  count,  r-2-3-4-5-6-7-8-9-10,  following  with 
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the  f  stroke  in  the  same  rhythm.  The  speed  of  the  count  should  be  a  little 
faster  than  for  /. 

^  ' — 


Make  the  continuation  r  drill  to  the  count,  r-2-3-4-5-6-7-8-9-10. 


In  the  alternate  r-l  drill,  watch  the  relative  length  of  the  strokes.  Keep  the 
r  short  and  make  the  I  long.  Do  not  raise  the  stroke  at  the  end  and  be  sure  to 
fade-away  the  termination. 


The  straight  strokes  are  not  difficult  to  master.  Keep  them  straight  and  get 
away  from  them  at  the  end.  The  following  drills  are  helpful  in  their  mastery. 
Make  them  to  the  count  of  ten. 
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Note  the  slant  of  d  and  t.  The  general  tendency  with  the  beginner  is  to  make 
d  and  t  too  nearly  to  the  perpendicular.  This  makes  their  execution  much  more 
difficult.  If  you  will  slant  them  well,  you  will  find  them  as  easy  to  make  as 
m  and  n.  In  making  d  and  /,  the  forward  motion  should  be  made  with  the 
free  swing  of  the  hand.  You  will  be  surprised  how  easy  the  execution  of  these 
strokes  becomes  after  a  little  practice. 


Nothing  will  add  more  grace  and  beauty  to  your  style  of  writing  than  an 
easy,  facile  joining  of  the  reverse  curves.  Reverse  curves  of  equal  length,  g-l, 
k-r,  l-g,  r-k,  are  written  very  flat,  and  as  a  drill  for  them  we  use  the  compound 
oval.  Make  the  drill  to  the  count.  1  and  2  and  3  and  4  and  5  and  6  and  7  and 
8  and  9  and  10,  following  with  the  combination  g-l,  in  the  same  rhythm.  The 
count,  and,  is  for  the  swing  back  from  right  to  left.  Use  the  above  count  for 
each  of  the  following  oval  drills. 
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Reverse  curves  of  unequal  length,  especially  g-r,  k-l,  are  written  with  a  de- 
rided  hump  at  the  juncture.  This  hump  is  obtained  by  a  slackening  of  the  move¬ 
ment  on  completion  of  the  first  stroke.  By  observing  the  deterioration  of  the 
longhand  letter  x,  you  may  gain  a  better  idea  of  what  is  meant  by  this  hump 
joining. 
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The  reverse  ovals  are  used  as  a  drill  for  the  joining  of  reverse  curves  of 
unequal  length. 


(To  be  continued  next  month) 

+  +  + 


Indiana  State  Teachers’  Association  to  Meet 


The  Indiana  commercial  teachers  meet  this  month  at  Indianapolis  for  tin- 
following  program: 


COMMERCIAL  TEACHERS’  SECTION  PROGRAM 


OFFICERS 


President:  M.  E.  Studebaker,  Munde 
Vice-President:  M.  W.  Grinnell,  Evansville 
Secretary:  Zola  Beasley,  Indianapolis 


.\TI1KNAEX»I 

Thursday,  October  19,  10:00  a.  m. 

‘The  High  School  Secretarial  Course,” 

Mr.  Charles  G.  Reigntr,  Baltimore,  \id. 
' '.Standardization  of  Commerdal  Subjects — Its 
Purpose,” 

Professor  C.  M.  Yoder,  Director  of  Commercial 
Courses,  Whitewater,  Wisconsin,  State  Normal 

\  Demonstration  of  Shorthand  Writing, 

Mr.  Charles  Lee  Swem,  Chicago,  Illinois 
Noon 

1  -  uncheon — Athenaeum . 


.4ddre8S — Mr.  J.  A.  Van  Osdol,  General  .\i- 
torney.  Union  Traction  Company,  Anderson. 

Thursday,  October  19,  10:00  a.  m. 

"Some  Experiences  as  Per.sonal  Secretarj-  an<i 
Offidal  Reporter  to  the  President  of  tin- 
United  States,” 

Mr.  Charles  Lee  Swem,  Managing  Editor. 
The  Gregg  Writer,  Chicago  (Personal  Sec¬ 
retary  to  Ex-President  Wilson  during  hii 
two  terms.) 

Report  of  Committees. 
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"TE  ACHING  O  RDE  RS  & 

Changes  of  Address  of  Commercial  Teachers 


UNDER  this  heading  we  run  the 
names  of  teachers  changing  their 
location  or  address.  It  is  for  your 
information  and  that  of  your  friends 
who  desire  to  keep  in  touch  with  you 


and  to  know  of  your  success.  Kindly 
notify  the  editor  of  the  changes  you 
make,  giving  the  name  of  the  school 
you  leave  and  the  one  you  are  going 
to,  for  listing. 


Teacher  Former  School  Present  School 


Elizabeth  Ketchum . Owego,  New  York . . State  Normal  School,  Plattsburg, 

N.  Y. 

Harold  F.  Hudson . State  Normal  School,  Indiana,  Pa. 

(graduate). . High  School,  Barnesboro,  Pa. 

L.  Tjossem . . . Metropolitan  Business  College, 

Dallas,  Tex. . . . The  Business  Institute,  Detroit, 

Mich. 

Joseph  McDonnell- . High  School,  North  Easton,  MasS.._.High  School,  New  Bedford,  Mass. 

F.  F.  Pyle . . Jersey  City,  New  Jersey . . High  School,  Atlantic  City,  N.  J. 

Ada  B.  Tameron _ _ _ Alburg,  Vermont . Troy,  New  York,  Business  College 

Tom  O.  Bellwood . . . State  Teachers'  College,  Greeley, 

Colo,  (graduate)—- . Kansas  City  High  School,  Kansas 

City,  Kans. 

Florence  M.  Kittner _ Connecticut  Agricultural  College. 

Storrs,  Conn . . Westchester  Commercial  School, 

New  Rochelle,  N.  Y. 

Arthur  S.  Whitefield _ College  of  Business  Administration, 

Toston  University  (graduate) _ Moun  Aison  Academy,  Sackville, 

New  Brunswick,  Canada 

Mellicent  Read . . . . ...High  School.  Dickinson,  N.  Dak. 

Margaret  FarrelL. . — Pawtucket.  Rhode  Island . . . Farmington  High  School,  Union- 

ville.  Conn. 

Beulah  A.  Peterson . -.Fargo,  North  Dakota . . . — High  School,  Sheldon,  N.  Dak. 


+  +  + 

Convention  Announcements 

(Continued  from  page  4J) 


and  to  attend  the  meetings.  Go  after  young  teach¬ 
ers  especially.  Sell  them  the  idea  that  it  is 
abundantly  worth  while  to  learn  first-hand  what  the 
elder  and  more  experienced  commercial  teacliers 
are  doing  and  thinking,  and  what  plans  and  metliods 
they  are  employing  to  get  the  best  results  in  teach¬ 
ing  commercial  subjects. 

There  are  enough  good  ideas  and  InsplraUon 
in  the  atmosphere  of  these  meetings  to  last  any 
teacher  through  many  months,  and  to  lift  the  work 
of  teaching  from  weary  drudgery,  which  it  some¬ 
times  gets  to  be,  to  the  heights  of  pleasure  and 
delight. 

Too  will  do  your  good  turn  any  day  when  you 
conrlnee  a  fellow  commercial  teacher  to  join  the 
Federation  and  to  attend  tite  meetings — especially 
to  attend  the  meetings. 

Of  course  the  first  step  toward  the  Chicago 


meeting  will  be  to  join  the  Federation.  You  can 
count  on  a  good  program.  You  will  hear  more 
about  this  feature  later,  liy  the  way,  if  you  want 
to  hear  any  particular  subject  discussed  at  any  of  the 
meetlnga  write  and  tell  the  Ofilcers  of  the  section 
about  it.  You  can  help  a  whole  lot  in  this  way. 

I  am  inclosing  a  few  slips  which  I  hope  you 
will  get  signed  up  and  returned  to  me  as  soon  as 
you  can.  I  hare  several  more  of  these  slips  which 
you  may  have  if  you  run  short. 

.  You  will  hear  from  me 'again  soon.  Did  you 
get  the  booklet  about  the  St.  Louis  meeting  and  the 
list  of  members  which  I  sent  you  some  Weeks  ago? 
I'll  meet  you  in  Chicago  in  December. 

Very  cordially  yours. 

JOHN  ALFRED  WHITE, 
General  Secretary. 


JAW:BNH 
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Vocational  Training  in  the  Senior  High  School 

{Continued  from  page  36) 

Fourth,  that  English,  Mathematics,  5.  Training  for  worthy  home  membership 

History,  and  Government  should  be  Epical  or  moral  training. 

,  .  ,  •  j  j  ’•  Vocational  training, 

emphasized  in  secondary  education. 

Fifth,  that  business  men  prefer  It  seems  that  the  newer  secondary 
those  candidates  who  are  at  least  education  has  the  tendency  to  pro- 


eighteen  years  of  age,  and  often 
tw'enty  years  of  age  or  older. 

In  Duluth,  not  long  ago,  there  was 
a  bankers’  convention.  After  giving 
a  talk  on  Banking, 
Students  the  Dean  of  the  School 

Should  be  of  Commerce  of  Min- 

Given  nesota  University  in- 

Training  vited  the  bankers  to 

Demanded  take  advantage  of 

By  Business  banking  aids  in  the 

World  University.  A  prom¬ 

inent  banker  arose  and 
said,  “Well,  I  thank  you,  but  you 
can’t  teach  me  anything  about  bank¬ 
ing;  I  have  had  efficient  technical 
training  along  that  line,  and  much 
experience.  But  what  you  can  teach 
me,  is  how  to  act  and  what  to  say 
when  I  go  out  to  dinner,  or  to  any 
other  social  function.” 

To  what  extent  should  the  training 
in  the  senior  high  school  be  voca¬ 
tional? 

We  are  repeatedly  told  by  school 
men  and  business  men  that  high  school 
training  should  develop  actually  need¬ 
ed  characteristics  and  abilities. 

The  most  authoritative  statement  of 
these  characteristics  and  abilities  come 
from  the  Re-organization  Committee 
of  the  National  Educational  Associa¬ 
tion.  This  report  presents  the  seven 
objectives  of  secondary  education: 

1.  Civic  education. 

2.  Education. 

3.  Training  in  wholesome  use  of  leisure  time. 

4.  Training  in  command  of  fundamental  pro¬ 

cesses. 


vide  more  liberally'  for  civic,  social, 
and  cultural  needs  of  the  pupil,  as 
well  as  for  vocational  needs. 

Now  what  subjects  must  be  offered 
in  the  high  school  program  to  accom¬ 
plish  these  objectives? 

Civic  education,  or  training  for 
citizenship,  makes  necessary  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  a  wide  social  vision  rela¬ 
tive  to  the  entire  economic  and  occu¬ 
pational  world,  and  a  full  understand¬ 
ing  of  the  various  social  problems. 

History  is  necessary  to  understand 
how  present  problems  have  grown  out 
of  previous  ones. 

Social  studies  and  Science  may 
have  a  place  because  many  factors 
of  our  present  problems  are  relatively 
new,  and  require  solution  on  the  basis 
of  biological  and  social  principles. 

Health  training  not  only  demands 
physical  training — gymnastics,  ath¬ 
letics  and  swimming — but  there  is  a 
pressing  need  of  educational  courses 
in  health  problems. 

Training  for  wholesome  use  of 
leisure  time  would  indicate  courses 
in  music,  art,  public  speaking  and 
English. 

Furthermore,  in  the  judgment  of 
the  Committee,  every  high  school  sub¬ 
ject  now  in  high 
Courses  Need  schools  is  in  need 
Reorganiza*  of  extensive  reorgan- 
tion  ization  in  order  that 

it  may  contribute 
more  effectively  to  the  objectives  out¬ 
lined  herein,  and  the  place  of  such 
subject  in  (Continued  an  page  63) 
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DICTATION  MATERIAL  O 


to  Shorthand  Plates  in 

The  GREGG  WRITER 


Pointers  on  Thrift  in  the  Office 

From  System  Magasine 

Don’t  throw  away  pins  w'hen  you 
clear  up  your  desk. 

Don’t  throw  the  letterheads  and 
copies  into  the  wastebasket  because 
you  made  an  error  in*‘  date  or  salu¬ 
tation.  Tear  the  good  bottom  por¬ 
tion  off;  it  makes  admirable  scratch 
paper. 

Don’t  sharpen  your  pencil  as  you 
would  w'hittle  a  stick;  there*®  is  a 
difference  between  the  tw'o.  Watch 
the  man  who  makes  a  good  point  on 
the  pencil. 

Don’t  use  more  than  one  envelope 
for  mailing”  inclosures  to  one  person. 
It  takes  you  just  as  long  to  address 
the  extra  env^elope  or  envelopes  as  it 
would  to  get  all  the  maiP®®  together. 

Don’t  throw  the  rubber  bands  on 
the  floor.  Bands  cost  one  railroad 
in  this  country  fifty  thousand  dollars 
a  year.  If  you  doubt  the”*  high  cost 
of  rubber  bands,  buy  one  box. 

Don’t  throw  the  pencil  away  be¬ 
cause  it  is  half  used.  A  pencil 
lengthener  will  enable  you  to'*®  use 
the  point  to  the  last  inch. 

Don’t  throw’  carbon  paper  aw'ay 
until  it  has  served  full  time.  Don’t 
leave  carbon  paper  on  top  of'”  your 
typewriter  to  be  blown  to  the  floor 
by  the  janitor’s  brooha. 

Don’t  use  the  printed  letterheads 
or  the  printed  forms  for  scratch 
paper.  Scratch*®®  pap>er  is  cheaper; 
it  requires  a  printer  to  feed  the  print¬ 
ing  press. 

Don’t  throw  away  the  top  sheet  of 
the  writing  pad.  Oftentimes  it  is  *** 
not  soiled. 

Don’t  fail  to  count  your  needs 
before  printing  mimeograph  circular 
letters.  It  is  wasted  energy  and 


waste  of  paper  to  print  more  copies*** 
than  you  really  need. 

Don’t  fail  to  turn  off  the  electric 
light  and  the  fan  w'hen  vou  leave  the 
office.  (270) 

The  Sire  de  Maletroit's  Door 

By  Robert  Louis  Stevenson 

Denis  de  Beaulieu  was  not  yet 
two-and-twenty,  but  he  counted  him¬ 
self  a  grown  man,  and  a  very  ac¬ 
complished  cavalier  into  the  bargain. 
Lads**  were  early  formed  in  that 
rough,  warfaring  epoch;  and  when 
one  has  been  in  a  pitched  battle  and 
a  dozen  raids,  has  killed  one’s  man*® 
in  an  honorable  fashion,  and  knows 
a  thing  or  tw’O  of  strategy  and  man¬ 
kind,  a  certain  swagger  in  the  gait 
is  surely  to  be  pardoned.”  He  had 
put  up  his  horse  with  due  care,  and 
supped  with  due  deliberation;  and 
then,  in  a  very  agreeable  frame  of 
mind,  went  out'®®  to  pay  a  visit  in 
the  gray  of  the  evening.  It  was  not 
a  very  wise  proceeding  on  the  young 
man’s  part.  He  would  have'”  done 
better  to  remain  beside  the  fire  or 
go  decently  to  bed.  For  the  town 
was  full  of  troops  of  Burgundy  and 
England  under  a'*®  mixed  command; 
and  though  Denis  was  there  on  safe- 
conduct,  his  safe-conduct  was  like 
to  serve  him  little  on  a  chance  en¬ 
counter. 

It  was'”  September,  1429;  the 
w'eather  had  fallen  sharp;  a  flighty, 
piping  wind,  laden  with  showers, 
beat  about  the  township;  and  the 
dead  leaves*®®  ran  riot  along  the 
streets.  Here  and  there  a  wjndow 
was  already  lighted  up;  and  the*  noise 
of  men-at-arms  making,  merry  over 
supper*”  within  came  forth  in  fits 
and  was  sw’allowed  up  and  carried 
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away  by  the  wind.  The  night  fell 
swiftly;  the  flag  of  England,  fluttering 
on*“  the  spire  top,  grew  ever  fainter 
and  fainter  against  the  flying  clouds — 
a  black  speck  like  a  swallow  in  the 
tumultuous,  leaden  chaos  of  the*’* 
sky.  As  the  night  fell,  the  wind  rose 
and  began  to  hoot  under  archways 
and  roar  amid  the  tree-tops  in  the 
valley  below  the*°®  town. 

Denis  de  Beaulieu  walked  fast 
and  was  soon  knocking  at  his  friend’s 
door;  but  though  he  promised  him¬ 
self  to  stay  only  a  little  while***  and 
make  an  early  return,  his  welcome 
was  so  pleasant,  and  he  found  so 
much  to  delay  him,  that  it  was  al¬ 
ready  long  past  midnight**®  before 
he  said  good-bye  upon  the  threshold. 
The  wind  had  fallen  again  in  the 
meanwhile;  the  night  was  as  black 
as  the  grave;  not*’*  a  star,  nor  a 
glimmer  of  moonshine,  slipped  through 
the  canopy  of  cloud.  Denis  was 
ill-acquainted  with  the  intricate  lanes 
of  Chateau  Landon;  even*®®  by  the 
daylight  he  had  found  some  trouble 
in  picking  his  way;  and  in  this  ab¬ 
solute  darkness  he  soon  lost  it  al¬ 
together.  He  was  certain***  of  one 
thing  only — to  keep  mounting  the 
hill;  for  his  friend’s  house  lay  at  the 
lower  end,  or  tail,  of  Chateau  Landon, 
while  the**®  inn  was  up  at  the  head, 
under  the  great  church  spire.  With 
this  clew  to  go  upon  he  stumbled  and 
groped  forward,  now  breathing  more*’* 
freely  in  the  open  places  where  there 
was  a  good  slice  of  sky  overhead, 
now  feeling  along  the  wall  in  stifling 
closes.  It  is  an*®®  eerie  and  mysterious 
position  to  be  thus  submerged  in 
opaque  blackness  in  an  almost  un¬ 
known  town.  The  silence  is  terrify¬ 
ing  in  its  possibilities.  The  touch*** 
of  cold  window-bars  to  the  exploring 
hand  startles  the  man  like  a  touch 
of  a  toad;  the  inequalities  of  the 
pavement  shake  his  neart**®  into  his 
mouth;  a  piece  of  denser  darkness 
threatens  an  ambuscade  or  a  chasm 
m  the  pathwav;  and  where  the  air 
is  brighter,  the  houses*’*  put  on  strange 
and  bewildering  appearances,  as  if 


to  lead  him  farther  from  his^  way. 
For  Denis,  who  had  to  regain  his 
inn  without  attracting®®®  notice,  there 
was  real  danger  as  well  as  mere  dis¬ 
comfort  in  the  walk;  and  he  went 
warily  and  boldly  at  once,  and  at 
every  corner®*®  paused  to  make  an 
observation. 

He  had  been  for  some  time  treading 
a  lane  so  narrow  that  he  could  touch 
a  wall  with  either  hand,**®  when  it 
began  to  open  out  and  go  sharply 
downward.  Plainly  this  lay  no 
longer  in  the  direction  of  his  inn; 
but  the  hope  of*’*  a  little  more  light 
tempted  him  forward  to  reconnoiter. 
The  lane  ended  in  a  terrace  with  a 
bartizan  wall,  which  gave  an  outlook 
between  high’®®  houses,  as  out  of  an 
embrasure,  into  the  valley  lying  dark 
and  formless  several  hundred  feet 
below.  Denis  looked  down,  and 
could  discern  a  few’**  tree-tops  waving 
and  a  single  speck  of  brightness  where 
the  river  ran  across  a  weir.  The 
weather  was  clearing  up,  and  the 
sky  had’*®  lightened,  so  as  to  shovk 
the  outline  of  the  heavier  clouds  and 
the  dark  margin  of  the  hills.  By  the 
uncertain  glimmer  the  house  on”* 
his  left  hand  should  be  a  place  of 
some  pretensions;  it  was  surmounted 
by  several  pinnacles  and  turret-tops; 
the  round  stern  of  a  chapel,*®®  with 
a  fringe  of  flying  buttresses,  pro¬ 
jected  boldly  from  the  main  block: 
and  the  door  was  sheltered  under 
a  deep  porch  carved  with  figures 
and***  overhung  by  two  long  gargoyles. 
The  windows  of  the  chapel  gleamed 
through  their  intricate  tracery  with 
a  light  as  of  many  tapers,  and  threw 
out**®  the  buttresses  and  the  peaked 
roof  in  a  more  intense  blackness 
against  the  sky.  It  was  plainly  the 
hotel  of  some  great  family  of  the*’* 
neighborhood;  and  as  it  reminded 
Denis  of  a  town  house  of  his  own  at 
Bourges,  he^  stood  for  some  time 
gazing  up  at  it  and*®®  mentally  gauging 
the  skill  of  the  architects  and  the 
consideration  of  the  two  families. 

There  seemed  to  be  no  issue  to 
the  terrace  but  the***  lane  by  which 
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he  had  reached  it;  he  could  only 
retrace  his  steps,  but  he  had  gained 
some  notion  of  his  whereabouts, 
and  hoped  by**®  this  means  to  hit 
the  main  thoroughfare  and  speedily 
regain  the  inn.  He  was  reckoning 
without  that  chapter  of  accidents 
which  was  to  make  this*^*  night 
memorable  above  all  others  in  his 
career;  for  he  had  not  gone  back 
above  a  hundred  yards  before  he 
saw  a  light  coming  to'®®®  meet  him 
and  heard  loud  voices  speaking  to¬ 
gether  in  the  echoing  narrows  of  the 
lane.  It  was  a  partv  of  men-at-arms 
going  the*®**  night  round  with  torches. 
Denis  assured  himself  that  they  had 
all  been  making  free  with  the  wine¬ 
bowl,  and  were  in  no  mood  to  be'®*® 
particular  about  safe-conducts  or 
the  niceties  of  chivalrous  war.  It 
was  as  like  as  not  that  they  would 
kill  him  like  a  dog  and'®'*  leave  him 
where  he  fell.  The  situation  w-as  in¬ 
spiriting  but  nervous.  Their  own 
torches  would  conceal  him  from 
sight,  he  reflected;  and  he  hoped 
that"®®  they  W'ould  drow'n  the  noise 
of  his  footsteps  with  their  owm  empty 
voices.  If  he  were  but_  fleet  and 
silent,  he  might  evade  their  notice"** 
altogether. 

Unfortunately,  as  he  turned  to 
beat  a  retreat,  his  foot  rolled  upon 
a  pebble;  he  fell  against  the  wall 
with  an  ejaculation,  and  his"*®  sword 
rang  loudly  on  the  stones.  Two  or 
three  ^  voices  ;  demanded  who  w'ent 
there — some  in  French,  some  in 
English;  but  Denis  made  no  reply,'"* 
and  ran  the  faster  down  the  lane. 
Once  upon  the  terrace,  he  paused 
to  look  back.  They  still  kept  calling 
after  him,  and  just  then'*®®  began 
to  double  the  pace  in  pursuit,  with 
a  considerable  clank  of  armor  and 
great  tossing  of  the  torchlight  to  and 
fro  in  the  narrow'***  jaws  of  the 
passage. 

Denis  cast  a  look  around  and 
darted  into  the  porch.  There  he 
might  escape  observation,  or — if  that 
were  too  much'**®  to  expect — was  in 
a  capital  posture  whether  for  parley 


or  defense.  So  thinking,  he  drew 
his  sword  and  tried  to  set  his  back 
against'*'*  the  door.  To  his  surprise 
it  yielded  behind  his  weight;  and 
though  he  turned  in  a  moment,  it 
continued  to  swing  back  on  oiled 
and'*®®  noiseless  hinges  until  it  stood 
wide  open  on  a  black  interior.  When 
things  fall  out  opportunely  for  the  per¬ 
son  concerned,  he  is  not  apt  to'*** 
be  critical  about  the  how  or  why,  his 
own  immediate  personal  convenience 
seeming  a  sufficient  reason  for  the 
strangest  oddities  and  revolutions 
in  our  sublunary'**®  things;  and  so 
Denis,  without  a  moment’s  hesita¬ 
tion,  stepped  w'ithin,  and  partly 
closed  the  door  behind  him  to  conceal 
his  place  of  refuge.  Nothing  was'*'* 
further  from  his  thoughts  than  to 
close  it  altogether;  but  for  some  in¬ 
explicable  reason — perhaps  by  a  spring 
or  a  w'eight— the  ponderous  mass 
of'*®®  oak  whipped  itself  out  of  his 
fingers  and  clanked  to,  with  a  formid¬ 
able  rumble  and  a  noise  like  the 
falling  of  an  automatic  bar. 

The'***  round,  at  that  very  moment, 
debouched  upon  the  terrace  and 
proceeded  to  summon  him  with 
shouts  and  curses.  He  heard  them 
ferreting  in  the  dark'**®  corners;  the 
stock  of  a  lance  even  rattled  along 
the  outer  surface  of  the  door  behind 
which  he  stood;  but  these  gentlemen 
were  in  too'*'*  high  a  humor  to  be 
long  delayed,  and  soon  made  off 
down  a  corkscrew  pathway  which 
had  escaped  Denis's  observation, 
and  passed  out  of  sight'*®®  and  hearing 
along  the  battlements  of  the  town. 

Denis  breathed  again.  He  gaye 
them  a  few  minutes’  grace  for  fear 
of  accidents,  and  then  groped'*** 
about  for  some  means  of  opening 
the  door  and  slipping  forth  again. 
The  inner  surface  was  quite  smooth; 
not  a  handle,  not  a  molding,  not'**® 
a  projection  of  any  sort.  He  got 
his  finger  nails  round  the  edges  and 
pulled,  but  the  mass  was  immovable. 
He  shook  it;  it  was'*'*  as  firm  as  a 
rock,  Denis  de  Beaulieu  frowned 
and  gave  vent  to  a  little  noiseless 
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whistle.  What  ailed  the  door,  he 
wondered.  Why  was‘“®  it  open? 
How  came  it  to  shut  so  easily  and 
so  effectually  after  him?  There 
was  something  obscure  and  under- 
!  hand  about  all  this,  that  was’®^*  little 

I  to  the  young  man’s  fancy.  It  looked 
like  a  snare,  and  yet  who  could  sup¬ 
pose  a  snare  in  such  a  quiet  by-street 
and*®®®  in  a  house  of  so  prosperous 
and  even  noble  an  exterior?  And 
yet — snare  or  no  snare,  intentionally 
or  unintentionally — here  he  w'as,  pret¬ 
tily  trapped;*®*®  and  for  the  life  of 
him  he  could  see  no  way  out  of  it 
again.  The  darkness  began  to  weigh 
upon  him.  He  gave  ear;**®®  all  was 
I  silent  without,  but  within  and  close 
by  he  seemed  to  catch  a  faint  sighing, 
a  faint  sobbing  rustic,  a  little  stealthy 
creak — as***®  though  many  persons 
were  at  his  side,  holding  themselves 
quite  still  and  governing  even  their 
respiration  with  the  extreme  of  sly¬ 
ness.  The  idea  went  to**®®  his  vitals 
with  a  shock,  and  he  faced  about 
suddenly  as  if  to  defend  his  life. 
Then,  for  the  first  time,  he  became 
aware  of***®  a  light  about  the  level 
of  his  eyes  and  at  some  distance  in 
the  interior  of  the  house — a  vertical 
thread  of  light,  widening  toward**®® 

I  the  bottom,  such  as  might  escape 
between  two  wings  of  arras  over  a 
doorway.  (1814) 

{To  be  continued  next  month) 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

The  best  reward  is  the  sense  ol 
worthy  achievement.  (9) 

Lesson  VII 

WORDS 

Stained,  oddity,  ascendancy,  assas 
sin,  antenna,  fainted,  abdomen,  ban 
tarn,  Britannia,  dimple,  diversion 
deadlock,  captivate,  effulgent,  ellip 
sis,  Jesus,  grind,  monitor,  indolent 
jolted,  quarryman,  noted,  unbend 
monstrous.  (24) 


SENTENCES 

Our  agents,  Messrs.  Simmons  and 
Swinton,  will  devote  much  time  in 
assisting  you  in  the  installation  of 
the  new  system  in  your  society.  We 
shall*®  make  definite  plans  to-morrow’. 
The  gentleman  from  the  Kingdom 
will  be  given  every  attention.  You 
will  have  plenty  of  time  to  draw  up 
the  leases®®  for  this  land.  They  de¬ 
manded  that  we  pay  the  taxes  by- 
to-day,  and  we  shall  attempt  to  do 
so.  (69) 

Lesson  VIII 

WORDS 

Starve,  stair,  cluster,  powder,  or¬ 
dinal,  dormer,  martyrdom,  Fahren¬ 
heit,  gardener,  jeopardy,  inheritance, 
haberdasher,  averse,  indorsee,  fas¬ 
tener,  ironclad,  germicide,  erred, 
grammar,  exertion,  marmalade,  re¬ 
tail,  Warner,  worm.  (24) 

SENTENCES 

The  hardware  merchant  could  not 
fill  our  order  wdth  the  particular 
merchandise  the  firm  wanted.  The 
gardeners  wdll  attempt  to  organize 
a  trust.  We  can*®  not  give  you  all 
the  details  about  the  organization 
until  we  hear  from  their  references. 
Mr.  Harding  gave  our  firm  a  large 
order.  The  guard®®  brought  the 
body  to  the  surface.  (56) 

Lesson  IX 

SENTENCES 

Dear  Mr.  Jones: 

Our  representative  will  call  upon 
you  to-morrow,  and  w-e  are  sure  you 
will  be  pleased  -wdth  the  offer  he  has 
to  make*®  you  and  that  you  w-ill  give 
him  a  large  order.  These  books  art- 
being  read  by  every  one  and  you 
should  have  them  on  your  shelves.®" 
Our  organization  has  tried  for  many 
months  to  obtain  the  agency  for 
these  books  and  we  kno-w  our  service 
will  please  you. 

Very’  cordially  yourg  (75) 
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My  dear  Mr.  Jones: 

We  thank  you  most  heartily  for 
the  nice  order  given  our  representative 
yesterday,  and  the  books  will  be 
sent  to  you**  to-morrow.  We  would 
call  your  attention  to  the  list  we  are 
sending  with  the  books  and  would 
suggest  that  you  go  through  the  list 
with*®  great  care.  There  are  many 
items  contained  in  the  list  which 
you  should  have  for  immediate  de¬ 
livery  to  your  friends. 

Yours  very  cordially,  (73) 

Lesson  X 

WORDS 

Thereat,  boundary,  carrier,  abide, 
.iccuse,  causeway,  anomalous,  cate¬ 
gory,  instigate,  clearer,  phenomenal, 
outlive,  appointed,  cadaverous,  cellu¬ 
loid,  thereunto,  caricature,  outrag¬ 
eous,  outermost,  equilibrium,  per¬ 
oxide,  prelude,  mitigate,  mother-in-** 
law',  philanthropy.  (27) 

SENTENCES 

Our  collector  inclosed  the  remit¬ 
tance  in  the  letter  to  the  officer.  We 
will  allow'  you  a  discount  on  the  bill 
if  you  will  send  us**  the  balance  due 
by  September  first.  We  are  now 
permanently  located  in  a  very  promi¬ 
nent  part  of  the  city.  May  we  dem¬ 
onstrate  to  you  the*®  advantages  of 
our  policy?  Several  hundred  repre¬ 
sentatives  w'ill  be  in  attendance  at 
the  afternoon  session  of  the  assembly. 
He  was  a  frequent  caller  at  the** 
head  office  of  the  association.  (80) 

Lesson  XI 

WORDS 

I  desire  to  say,  it  will  be  done,  to 
suggest,  end  of  the  line,  many  people, 
most  people,  may  be  given,  to  give 
him,  that**  they  had,  that  they  will 
be,  that  will  be,  large  number,  I  do 
not  w'ant,  I  want  to  make,  they  told 
him,  to  represent  you,*®  at  length, 
from  place  to  place,  from  street  to 
street,  as  high  as,  for  any  length  of 


time,  to  come,  to  have  been,  I  don't” 
see,  you  must  not.  (79) 

SENTENCES 
Dear  Mr.  Jackson: 

Ten  days  ago  W’e  wrote  you  in 
regard  to  our  new  form  of  policy  in 
the  hope  that  you  would  give  it** 
consideration,  but  up  to  this  time 
w'e  have  not  heard  from  you.  Is 
there  anything  more  we  ran  add  to 
make  the  advantages  of  this*®  policy 
clear  to  you?  At  any  rate,  kindly 
let  us  hear  from  you. 

Yours  very  truly,  (66) 

My  dear  Sir: 

Our  agent  will  be  in  your  city  for 
a  few  days  next  week,  and  we  would 
suggest  that  you  call  upon  him”  at 
the  hotel  and  let  him  show  you  our 
fall  line  of  goods.  We  know'  you  will 
appreciate  the  values  he  has  to  show. 

V^ery*®  cordially  yours,  (52) 


Lesson  XII 

WORDS 

Trumpet,  abeyance,  benedict,  cita¬ 
tion,  amateur,  appendage,  blunt, 
dump,  disrespect,  deceit,  perceptible, 
pencil,  probate,  producer,  rigor,  re¬ 
sound,  retouch,  steerage,  stoppage, 
enact,  abruptly,  Towner,  w'reckage, 
unfold,  reluctant,**  advised,  advisorv. 
(27) 

SENTENCES 

The  guard  stopped  abruptly  at 
the  blast  of  the  trumpet.  We  advo¬ 
cate  this  solution  of  the  problem. 
The  progress  made  by  the  student 
in  his**  school  work  was  very  satis¬ 
factory.  You  may  deduct  15  per 
cent  additional  from  the  list  on  all 
goods  purchased  during  the  month 
of  October.*®  His  failure  to  arrive 
on  time  was  due  to  a  serious  dis¬ 
turbance  at  the  factory.  Your  name 
was  placed  in  nomination  for  early 
promotion.  (74) 
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A  Smile 

By  Henry  Ward  Beecher 

Nothing  on  earth  can  smile  but 
man!  Gems  may  flash  reflected  light, 
but  what  is  a  diamond-flash  compared 
to  an  eye-flash  and  a“  mirth-flash? 
Flowers  cannot  smile;  this  is  a  charm 
which  even  they  cannot  claim.  It  is 
the  prerogative  of  man;  it  is  the  color 
which®®  love  wears,  and  cheerfulness 
and  joy — these  three.  It  is  a  light 
in  the  w'indows  of  the  face,  by  which 
the  heart  signifies  that  it^*  is  at  home 
and  waiting.  A  face  that  cannot 
smile  is  like  a  bud  that  cannot  blos¬ 
som  and  dries  up  on  the  stalk. 
I.aughter  is‘®®  day  and  sobriety  is 
night,  and  a  smile  is  the  twilight  that 
hovers  gently  between  both — more 
bewitching  than  either.(120) 

Business  Letters 

QUOTATIONS 

{From  Gardn«r'«  ContArueii9€  Dielationt  Pag^  85. 

LeUtrg  2  ami  3.) 

The  Belvidere  Brewing  Company, 
Trenton,  New  Jersey. 

Gentlemen: 

As  requested  by  your  letter  of  May 
9,  we  are  pleased  to  extend  you  the 
following  quotation**  on  Keg  Scrubber 
w'Hcds  • 

Mold  10622,  Grade  GJCJ 
Set  of  4  wheels  $25.00  per  set.*® 

Terms — 2%  10  days,  30  days  net. 

Delivery — freight  paid  to  destina¬ 
tion  on  100  pounds  or  more;  smaller 
quantities  f.  o.  b.  Akron.** 

We  prepay  no  express  charges. 

Yours  very  truly,  (83) 

F.  E.  Cogeshall  &  Sons, 

514  Hackett  Street, 

Milwaukee,  Wisconsin. 
Gentlemen: 

We  have  just  received  your  letter 
of  March  14,  and  in  reply**  take 
pleasure  in  inclosing  our  price  list 
for  kick  plates,  giving  quotations  for 
various  guages,  sizes,  and  finishes, 
with  discount  45%  f.  o.  b.*®  Chicago. 


This  discount  does  not  apply  to  the 
prices  at  the  bottom  of  the  page  for 
beveling,  which  are  net. 

We  carry  in  stock**  a  full  line  o( 
both  sheet  brass  and  bronze,  especially 
selected  for  kick  plates  in  both  No. 
16  and  No.  14  guage,  and  are  pre¬ 
pared*®®  to  fill  orders  promptly. 

Yours  truly,  (106) 

Gray  &.  Gramling, 

139  Wells  Building, 

Youngstown,  Ohio. 

( ientlemen: 

In  reply  to  your  letter  of  February 
14,  we  take  pleasure  in  quoting**  you 
our  N.  L.  C.  Warranted  50-50  bar 
Solder  in  500  lb.  lots  at  20J^c  a  lb.*® 
f.  o.  b.  Chicago,  terms  30  days  net 
or  2%  for  cash  in  ten  days,  subject 
to  reply  by  return  mail,  or  change 
without  notice,  on**  account  of  the 
uncertain  condition  of  the  metal 
market. 

May  we  not  be  favored  with  your 
order? 

Yours  truly,  (94) 

The  Painted  Canyon  of  the 
Yellowstone 

By  Rudyard  Kipling 
{Official  0.0.  A.  Teal  far  Auguat) 

Without  warning  or  preparation,  I 
looked  into  a  gulf  1700  feet  deep,  with 
eagles  and  fish-hawks  circling  far 
below.  And  the  sides  of**  that  gulf 
were  one  wild  welter  of  color — crim¬ 
son,  emerald,  cobalt,  ochre,  amber, 
honey  splashed  with  port  wine,  snow- 
white,  vermilion,  lemon,  and  silver- 
grey*®  in  wide  washes.  The  sides  did 
not  fall  sheer,  but  were  graven  by 
time  and  water  and  air  into  mon¬ 
strous  heads  of  kings  and  dead  **chiefs 
— men  and  women  of  the  old  time.  So 
far  below  that  no  sound  of  strife 
could  reach  us,  the  Yellowstone  River 
ran,  a  finger*®®-wide  strip  of  jade  green. 
The  sunlight  took  those  wondrous 
walls  and  gave  fresh  hues  to  those 
that  Nature  had  already  laid  there. 

F2vening  crept***  through  the  pines 
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Two  Valuable 
Contributions  to 
Shorthand  Literature 

Notes  on  Lessons  in  Gregg  Shorthand  bp 

William  Wheatcroft,  former  Editor  for 
Isaac  Pitman  &  Sons. 


The  I'ictiiree  of  woniforma  that  the  student  atores  in  hia  memory  thruueh 
visualization,  have  a  fundamental  bearing  upon  his  progrw  in  acquiring  the 
art  and  in  securing  skill  in  ariplying  the  princi.  les  in  practical  writing.  _  More¬ 
over,  a  pro’,  er  organization  and  coordination  of  the  illustrations  and  rrinciplcs 
in  teaching  are  of  equal  importance.  A  third  point  of  imi>ortan.'’e  in  teaching 
is  the  organization  of  the  theoretical  rrincqles  in  logical,  teachable  term. 
These  three  (mints  were  of  basic  consideration  in  preparing  Notes  on  Lessons 
in  Gregg  Shorthand. 

The  teacher  will  find  that  each  lesson — the  lessons  correspond  with  those  of 
the  Gregg  Shorthand  Manual — embraces  three  divisions; 

1.  A  brief  synopsis  of  the  theoretical  principles. 

2.  A  blackboard  sketch  summarizing  and  illustrating  the  fundamentals  of 
each  leeson. 

3.  Ooeervations.  Theee  are  interpretive.  They  deal  with  features  to  be 
emphasized,  and  bring  out  (mints  that  contribute  to  the  teacher's  under¬ 
standing  of  the  principles,  and  the  most  effective  way  of  presenting  them. 


Word  and  Sentence  Drills  by  Mark  I.  Markett, 

High  School  of  Commerce, 

New  York  City. 

The  chief  (mnmee  of  Word  and  Seniertce  Drills  is  to  provide  constructive  work 
on  the  various  princi,  les  for  students  of  Gregg  Shorthand.  'This  work  is 
presented,  first,  in  the  form  of  words  which  canl)e  written  under  given  prin- 
ciples,  taken  up  progressively  to  correspond  with  the  leseons  of  the  Gregg 
Shorthand  Manual.  The  lists  of  words  in  each  lesson  are  followed  by  a  seriee  of 
graded  sentences  involving  words  that  mast  be  constructed  from  princi)  les, 
wordsigns,  and  phrase  forms.  The  book  is  designed  to  supp  lement  the  Manual 
by  furnishing  sufficient  drill  on  each  principle  to  give  the  student  skill  not  only 
in  the  application  of  the  rule,  but  in  the  nandling  of  a  comprehensive  vocab¬ 
ulary  that  will  be  of  great  value  to  him  when  dictation  on  new  matter  is  en¬ 
countered. 

Price — 60  cents  each,  postage  prepaid,  or  the  two 
titles  for  tl.OO.  Write  for  discount  on 
quantity  orders. 

THE  GREGG  PUBLISHING  COMPANY 

New  York  Chicago  Boston  San  Francisco  London 
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that  shadowed  us,  but  the  full  glory 
of  the  day  flamed  in  that  canyon  as 
we  went  out  very  cautiously  to  a*‘® 
jutting  piece  of  rock — blood-red  or 
pink  it  was — that  hung  the  deepest 
lieeps  of  all.  0^7) 

Women  and  their  Jobs 

BANKING 

.  By  Mrs.  Harland  H.  Allen 

The  Other  day  a  young  woman  was 
elected  to  the  position  of  assistant 
cashier  in  one  of  the  leading  banks 
of  this  city.  As  is*®  usual  in  such 
cases  where  a  comparatively  new  job 
throws  open  its  door  to  women,  a 
perfect  flood  of  inquiry  was  started. 
Girls  want  to®®  know  what  the  oppor¬ 
tunities  are  in  the  field  of  banking, 
how  they  can  get  started  and,  in 
general,  what  the  future  is  for  women 
in*®  this  new  line. 

Now,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  there  are 
many  reasons  why  women  are  par¬ 
ticularly  well  qualified  for  banking, 
one  being  that  tact,’®®  accuracy  and 
a  capacity  for  detail  are  fundamental 
requirements,  and  it  is  generally  con¬ 
ceded  that  women  rank  above  men 
in  these  qualities. 

A  well-known**®  woman  banker  is 
convinced  .that  a  woman’s  instinct 
and  intuitive  powers  give  her  a  pe¬ 
culiar  natural  advantage  in  this  field. 
Sociologists  say  that  for  some*®® 
reason  women  do  not  succumb  to  the 
temptation  to  dishonesty  as  readily 
as  do  men,  a  characteristic  of  major 
importance  to  financial  institutions. 

To  the**®  young  woman  desiring  to 
get  a  start  in  banking,  stenography 
is  the  open  door,  as  it  is  nine-tenths 
of  the  other  lines  of*®®  business.  A 
girl  cannot  know  the  real  opportuni¬ 
ties  of  a  vocation  until  she  has  en¬ 
tered  upon  it  and  familiarized  herself 
with  the  technical  and  personal**® 
qualifications  necessary.  Once  inside 
a  bank  in  the  capacity  of  an  employee, 
a  girl  can  choose  the  department  in 
which  she  is  best  fitted  to*®®  serve,  as 


accountant,  teller,  clerk  or  even  de¬ 
partment  manager. 

The  advisability  of  putting  a  trained 
and  capable  woman  in  charge  of  a 
woman’s  department  is**®  being  real¬ 
ized  by  banking  firms  in  the  last  few 
years.  It  is  a  position  that  brings 
the  manager  in  contact  with  all  the 
feminine  customers,*®®  and  involves 
not  only  technical  financial  knowledge, 
but  sympathetic  understanding,  and 
the  utmost  social  skill.  Her  duty  is 
to  give  patient  tutoring  in  the 
mysteries**®  of  high  finance  to  women 
unversed  in  business  and  the  topics 
about  which  she  may  be  questioned 
in  the  course  of  a  day  w'ill  include*®® 
stock  and  bond  investments,  income 
taxes,  currency  inflation,  problems  of 
estate,  and  countless  others. 

Banking  as  a  profession  for  women 
has  some  disadvantages.  The**®  work 
is  confining  and  requires  constant 
and  close  application  to  details.  The 
hours  are  long.  Customers  often 
imagine  that  when  the  bank  doors 
are  closed*®®  at  2  o’clock  the  clerks 
are  free  for  the  afternoon,  and  this 
mistaken  idea  has  bred  not  a  little 
bitterness  toward  the  banking  system. 
Nothing**®  could  be  further  from  the 
truth.  When  the  bank  is  closed  for 
customers,  the  real  work  of  the  clerks 
has  just  begun,  and  they  cannot*®® 
leave  their  desks  until  it  is  finished, 
though  that  may  involve  working 
into  the  night. 

The  advantages  of  banking,  how¬ 
ever,  are  many,  and  a  girl,**®  given 
the  personal  taste  and  aptitude,  can 
hardly  find  more  interesting  or  varied 
work. (490) — From  the  Chicago  Daily 
News. 


Church  vs.  Print  Studio 

Q  But  after  the  conference  you 
did  decide  to  organize  a  corporation. 
Isn’t  that  right?  Do  you  remember*®® 
that? 

.•\  Yes,  I  believell  do. 
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Q  And  pursuant  to  that  agree¬ 
ment  we  prepared  the  customary 
petition  and  sent  it  to  Springfield, 
and  believe  you  were  one  of  the 
persons  who  signed  the  application. 
Is  that  right?  A  Yes,  sir. 

Q  Then  after  we  got  back  the 
permission*®®  to  open  the  books  for 
subscriptions,  we  went  ahead  and 
completed  the  organization  and  we 
adopted  some  by-laws,  is  that  right? 

A  I  belie ve“*  so. 

Q  And  your  signature  appears  on 
the  minutes  of  the  first  meeting? 

A  Yes,  sir. 

Q  You  read  those  minutes,  didn’t 
you? 

A  I“°  might  have  at  the  time. 

Q  Asa  matter  of  fact,  Mr.  Church, 
not  only'  with  reference  to  these 
minutes,  but  with  reference  to  alF* 
of  these  minutes,  haven’t  you  read 
them  very  carefully? 

A  No,  not  very  carefully'. 

Q  Isn’t  it  a  fact  that  you  have 
read  them  all?*®® 

A  I  have  glanced  over  them. 

Q  You  never  have  signed  any  of 
them  without  taking  them  away  and 
reading  them.  Isn’t  that  a  fact?*** 

A  Taking  them  away  where? 

Q  To  your  office,  or  to  y'our  home. 

A  No,  sir. 

Q  Or  staying  in  my  office  and 
reading  them?**®  A  No,  sir. 

Q  Ilav’e  you  ever  signed  any  of 
these  minutes  in  this  minute  book 
that  you  have  not  read? 

A  I  have  signed®*  some  that  I 
have  not  read  thoroughly. 

Q  Will  you  point  out  the  ones  to 
me  in  there  that  you  have  signed 
that  you  have*®®  not  read  thoroughly? 

A  Well,  meaning  that  I  have 
glanced  through  them?  Q  Yes. 

A  That  is  one  there  that  I  did 
iM)t  sign  (indicating).*** 

0  I  am  speaking  of  those  that 
you  signed. 

.A  No.  I  had  reference  to  this 
one  here  that  I  did  not  sign.  I 
thought**®  that  had  been  signed. 


Q  So  when  you  said  there  are 
some  you  glanced  through  you  meant 
those  that  you  did  not  sign? 

A  Yes.*** 

Q  But  all  that  you  have  signed 
you  have  read  thoroughly? 

A  I  believe  so. 

Q  You  knew  what  the  minutes 
said  at  the  time*®®  you  signed  them? 

A  Yes. 

Q  How  long  have  you  been  in 
business?  A  In  what  business? 

Q  Any  kind  of  business. 

A  Since***  1911. 

Q  How  old  a  man  are  you? 

A  Forty. 

Q  You  started  to  work  when  you 
were  29  years  old,  did  you?**® 

A  No.  I  started  to  work  when  I 
was  15  years  oltf. 

Q  You  have  been  in  general 
business  enterprises  since  then? 

A  Yes. 

Q***  For  the  last  25  years?  A 
Yes,  sir.  (884) 

Short  Stories  in  Shorthand 

EXCEPTIONAL 

Mr.  Hare — ‘T  heard  you  referred 
to  to-day  as  a  brainless  idiot!” 

Mr.  Hog — “I’ve  more  brains  than 
any  animal  in  town.  Show  me 
any**  one  else  with  a  hogshead  full 
of  brains.”  (33) 

SAME  THING 

A  small  boy  had  been  given  a 
penny  with  a  hole  in  it.  Handing 
it  to  a  still  smaller  companion,  he 
said : 

"Jimmie,  I  dare**  you  to  go  into 
that  shop  and  buy  something  with 
this  penny.” 

Jimmie  W’as  quite  willing.  Entering 
boldly,  he  said: 

"I  want  a  doughnut.”  And,*® 
taking  it,  he  presented  the  penny. 

"Here,”  said  the  girl,  "this  penny 
has  a  hole  in  it.” 

"So  has  the  doughnut,”  announced 
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limmie,  triumphantly  holding"  it 
up.  (77) 

WEATHER  OR  NOT? 

There  is  a  story  going  the  rounds 
i>f  the  shop  that  Swanson,  having  a 
particular  engagement  with  a  par¬ 
ticular  friend,  was  anxious  about 
the**  clemency  of  the  weather.  So  he 
jthoned  the  weather  bureau  as  fol¬ 
lows: 

"Hello,  Weather  Bureau!  How 
I  bout  that  shower  for  to-night?” 

Weather  Bureau:  "Don't  ask“  us. 
If  you  need  one  take  it!”  (57) 


WRONG  SIGN 

A  farmer  hitched  his  team  to  a 
telephone-pole. 

"Here!”  exclaimed  a  policeman, 
"you  can’t  hitch  there.” 

"Can’t  hitch!”  shouted  the  irate 
farmer — "well,  w'hy**  does  the  sign 
'ay,  ‘Fine  for  Hitching’?”  (32) 


SLOW  AND  SURE 

traveller  in  Japan  reports  one 
of  the  official  notices  to  motorists: 

"If  a  cow  obstruct,  toot  her  sooth¬ 
ingly. 

"If  she  continue  to  obstruct,  toot** 
her  w'ith  vigor. 

‘4f  she  still  obstruct,  wait  until 
she  pass  away.”  (37) 

;UST  HIS  FEET 

Russell  limped  into  the  house 
with  his  feet  in  a  twist  and  his  face 
wearing  evidence  of  pain. 

"Do  your  new  shoes  hurt?”  his 
father**  asked. 

"No,  but  my  feet  do.”  (31) 

"small  favors” 

Jones — "Porter,  did  you  find  a 
twenty-dollar  bill  on  the  floor  this 
morning?” 

Porter — "Yes,  sir;  Thank  you  kind¬ 
ly,  sir.”  (21) 


Vocational  Training  in  the  Senior 
High  School 

(Continued  from  page  53) 

secondary  education  should  depend 
upon  the  value  of  such  contribu¬ 
tion. 

The  Federal  Board  says,  with  ade¬ 
quate  credit  allowance  toward  gradu¬ 
ation  for  vocational  commercial  train¬ 
ing,  every  pupil  pursuing  general  aca¬ 
demic  courses  can  be  given  training 
for  commercial  vocations  without  giv¬ 
ing  up  desirable  academic  courses. 

Though  every  boy  and  girl  should 
have  an  education  by  the  end  of  the 
high  school  period  which  qualifies  for 
a  definite  vocation,  this  does  not 
mean  that  advanced  education  should 
not  be  taken  advantage  of  whenever 
possible,  for  those  who  go  to  college 
will  find  vocational  training  helpful 
to  them  no  matter  how  far  they  may 
go  with  their  education. 

Would  it  not  seem  advisable  to 
arrange  the  four-year  high  school 
course  in  somewhat 
Technical  the  same  manner  as 

Training  Must  many  schools  of 
Be  Grounded  commerce  in  the 
on  “General”  higher  institutions 
Education  where  they  have  a 
pre-business  course 
requiring  subjects  of  a  general  nature, 
and  few  subjects  that  are  strictly 
business?  Then  the  greater  part  of 
the  strictly  vocational  subjects  would 
be  given  in  the  Junior  and  Senior 
years. 

In  most  cases,  I  believe  thirty-five 
to  forty  per  cent  is  a  fair  proportion 
of  the  four-year  high  school  course  to 
devote  to  vocational  commercial  train¬ 
ing.  However,  each  student  presents 
an  individual  case,  and  the  welfare 
of  the  students  is  of  greater  conse¬ 
quence  than  any  curriculum. 
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